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Where Do We Go from Here 


in Adult Education? 


* 

~ Mr. Cotweti: Why should our listeners be interested in adult educa- 
‘tion? Most speakers on adult education give the impression that adult 
education is needed by everyone but the speaker and all educated people. 
Since everyone regards himself as educated, and therefore exempt from 
education, are we talking to anyone at all? Morrill, how would the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota answer this? 7 


~ Mr. Morariti: At Minnesota, lawyers, doctors, dentists, and even doc- 
tors of philosophy come to learn, as well as those with very little schooling 
indeed. At the University of Minnesota historically we are committed to 
the idea that its service must be as broad as the needs of all the people 
who maintain it and who give it inspiration. 


_ Mr. Cotwett: On this campus we are now engaged in the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first organized program in adult education on a university 
campus. Houle, what would you say has impressed you as you have 
participated in this fiftieth-anniversary celebration? 

Mr. Houte: The overpowering fact about adult education in these 
fifty years has been its enormous growth. It is now reaching all classes of 
people, even university presidents. 

Mr. Morriti: Who presumably need it most. 


Mr. Houze: Any answer here would incriminate me. 


~ Mr. Morrit: But coming back to what you were saying: Is adult edu- 
cation a matter of only the last twenty-five or fifty years? 

Mr. Houte: Oh, no indeed. We have had adult education as long as 
we have had a history. It seems to be something very natural, in the way 


in which mature people behave, to find some needs which they must 


1 
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solve, to find some interests that they would like to carry on further, and 
then to develop some way of meeting that need or serving that interest. 


Mr. Cotweti: We are not today primarily concerned with the past, 
however remote, of adult education. Our question is: Where do we go 
from here? What can we say as to this development? 


Mr. Hovte: Even though we have now reached all classes of people, 
I believe that we have just begun. It seems to me that we are going to 
find adult education becoming universal; and I would not hesitate at all 
to predict that within twenty-five years at least seventy-five million 
adults are going to be participating in programs of adult education. You 
see, what is happening is that there is a tremendous upsurge and a tre- 
mendous amount of interest on the part of mature people in continuing 
to learn. They are now asserting their right to adult education in the 
same way that our elementary-school children and our secondary-school 
children, and to some extent our college and our university students, are 
asserting their right to an education. We have something started here 
which we cannot stop. 


Mr. Cotweti: Why do you suppose that this upsurge, which I presume 
is something fairly recent and not as old as the beginnings of adult edu 
cation, has taken this tremendous quantitative expansion? There mus' 
be factors in contemporary society which support and drive it along. 


Mr. Houte: In part it is because we have solved some of our earlie: 
problems of education and now can turn to the education of adults. But 
perhaps more basically, we are seeing that there is the predisposing factor 
of a great deal more leisure time. In 1914 the work week was fifty-twe 
hours; now it is down to perhaps less than forty hours a week. Wher 
our country began, there were only seven hundred and fifty adults t 
every thousand children; very soon there will be three thousand adult 
for every thousand children. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: You mean that the adults will soon have the childres 
outnumbered and will be better able to defend themselves? 
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Mr. Houte: They will indeed. And, more than that, they will be the 
people who will make our society. I do not see how we can get anywhere 
in making a better society if we educate only those who are growing up 
and fail to educate those who are in the community, particularly since 
they are going to have such a powerful influence on the education of the 
young. 


Mr. Cotwett: This three thousand adults to every thousand children 
means a tremendous challenge for adult education in the future. We 
have had another such challenge recently in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education." 


Mr. Morritt: The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
actually scolds the colleges and universities for falling down on the job. 
Tn its plea for a much wider and democratic opportunity for education, 
the Commission calls on the colleges and universities to elevate adult 
education to a position of importance equal to any other of their func- 
tions. It says that these institutions are the best equipped of all agencies 
to tackle the job, because they already have the necessary teachers and 
facilities.” 


Mr. CotweE tt: It seems to me that they are a little too optimistic as to 
the adequacy of the present faculty and facilities of universities and col- 
leges to do this enormous job. If we are to educate Houle’s seventy-five 
million people, more than universities will be needed. 


’ Mr. Houzz: Are you doing anything at the University of Minnesota 
toward adult education, Morrill? 


Mr. Morritu: At the University of Minnesota we have eighteen thou- 
sand people in evening classes and extension classes; seventy-five hundred 


1 See T. R. McConnell, Earl J. McGrath, and Louis Wirth, Higher Education for All, a 
niversity of Chicago Rounp Taste, No. 514, broadcast January 25, 1948. The pamphlet 
f this discussion of the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education includes 
cerpts, factual materials, and illustrations from the Commission Reports. 

- 2Sce President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
lemocracy (Washington: Government Printing Office, December, 1947), I, 96-100; II, 59- 
6; III, 63-67. 
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GROWTH OF 
COLLEGE POPULATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
MILLIONS OF STUDENTS 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


>> 


SSS 


16 8 
AS PERCENT OF COLLEGE AGE YOUTH ( 18 - 21) 


Resident enrollments from U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Population data from U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census; tbat for 1947 adjusted to exclude 
numbers in the armed forces, 


Reprinted from the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


people are studying by correspondence; we manage a great concert an 
lecture service which, on the campus and in the communities of th 
state, last year reached seven hundred and fifty-eight thousand people 
our radio station reaches out to a minimum of one hundred and fift 
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ay 


thousand people every day; and we have audio-visual showings that 


reach about one million and three hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
people a year. 


Mr. Houvte: It is interesting and obvious to see that at least one presi- 


dent of a great university knows adult education so well that he has sta- 
tistics on it. I would like to know about your center for continuation 
study. I think that the other universities envy you that more than they do 
any other part of your adult-education program. 


Mr. Morritt: On your theory, Houle, that a university cannot do 
verything, the University of Minnesota, about ten years ago, undertook 
0 pioneer. Under the leadership of former president Lotus Coffman 
we do have on our campus a center for so-called “continuation” study. It 
s a building with classrooms, lounge, libraries, and sleeping accommo- 
ations for seventy or eighty people. We think of it as a graduate school, 
o called, of adult education, intended especially for professional and 
dvanced technical people. Indeed, last year, at eighty-one different insti- 
utes we had in attendance four thousand and three hundred and thirty- 
hree people—both men and women—86 per cent of whom had been to 
ollege and 36 per cent of whom held advanced degrees. 


Mgr. Cotwe tt: You, then, actually regard adult education as a continua- 
ion of education from the previous level attained by the student. If we 
re to get resources beyond those of the university, do you think that 
here is hope for us in such patterns as that which is set by the Agricul- 
ural Extension Service? 


Mr. Morriti: The Agricultural Extension Service is perhaps the most 
omprehensive system of adult education in this country or in the world. 
ast year it reached four and one-half million farm families; forty-three 
nillion and six hundred and seventy-eight thousand people attended 
eetings. That is adult education at the grass roots. And it called for a 
ublic expenditure of nearly seventy million dollars. It has made, I think, 
he American farmer the most efficient agricultural producer in the 


orld. 
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Mr. Cotwetx: But is adult education not something more than teach- 
ing the farmer what kind of hybrid corn to plant? 


Mr. Morritt: I think that I gave my definition too narrowly. This 
service is intended not only to improve the economic status of the farmer 
but to promote and to foster his cultural, social, and community life. In 
Minnesota, this present year, under our Agricultural Extension Service 
leadership, with thousands of voluntary leaders, groups of farm people 
are studying such questions as these: What is the farmer’s interest in 
world trade or in expanded industrial production? What are the needs 
and characteristics of a good tax system? Is the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization workable, and what is it all about? You 
see, this leads into rural sociology and many large questions. 


Mr. Houte: If you think that these subjects are interesting and that 
these figures are enormous, you should take into account the programs 
that a number of other agencies are now operating. We have our public 
evening schools in which a fourth of the people of the community are: 
engaged in organized learning programs. We have our libraries that are: 
moving out to touch the life of the community in specific ways. We have! 
our group-work agencies which try to do something about building bet- 
ter attitudes on the part of the people whom they serve. We have our 
labor unions, our corporations, our cooperatives, and other organizations: 
which really are not basically in education at all but which have had to 
take up education in order to accomplish their primary purpose. If we: 
add up all these activities, we come to an enormous total. 


Mr. Cotwe tr: But the question really is whether all these activities 
are adult education. We need to make some statement of a reasonably 
defensible definition of adult education. 


Mr. Morriti: Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her book Why Stop Learn: 
ing? defines it as the challenge of mass education. She says that it is the 
problem of somehow getting everybody in a democracy educated. Alviri 
Johnson, in his work on The Clock of History, cites the need in wartime 
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of arming all the citizens. This is a cold war, and so there is a need to 
inform and to enlighten and to inspire all the people.? 


Mr. Houte: Those are highly desirable as broad goals toward which 
we can look. As one who has responsibility for administering adult edu- 
cation, though, I would like to define the term somewhat more precisely. 
I have set up for myself certain bench marks which in my mind separate 
adult education from what may be called adult “conditioning.” In the 
first place, of course, adult education deals with mature people—people 
who have the responsibility for life, rather than those who are being made 
ready for that responsibility. It deals with education which is purposive, 
which has continuity, which is not an education derived from the chance 
associations and the chance things which we hear over the radio, which 
we read in the press, and which we see in the motion pictures. Adult edu- 
cation is real learning and is undertaken with that intent by the person 
who is the student or by the agency which provides the education for 
him. And, finally, it seems to me that we need to think of adult education 
as being directed toward the very real needs that adults have. It is not 
devoted primarily to a kind of remedial education—picking up things 
that one failed to get when he was young. 


Mr. Cotweti: Adult education, then, is not just a case of putting a 
plaster upon a fractured educational program. If the youngster has not 
completed the work for a degree, it is not the major job of adult education 
to fill out that program so that he can have a badge to wear proving that 
he is an educated adult. The job of adult education, as you state it, Houle, 
is to identify the needs of adults; and these are different from the needs 
of the youngsters. The young man is concerned with sex, with marriage, 
with establishing a home, with getting a job. Once he has done these 
things and has his home and his job and is at work, there are still very 
vital and real needs which are adult needs. And I take it that you are 
saying that these are the needs which should determine the program of 


adult education. 


3 See Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Why Stop Learning? (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1927); Alvin Johnson, The Clock of History (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1946). 
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Mr. Houte: That is true, and I think also, of course, that learning has 
its seat in the individual. Yet anyone who looks at our society has to 
think about adult education as an instrument toward the accomplishment 
of certain goals which we now do not have. Some of these are fairly 
simple: The removal of disease requires that people learn what that 
disease is and how it may be cured. The problem of bringing up our 
children more effectively can be solved only if our parents learn better 
how to bring them up. Our problem of tolerance, our problem of ade- 
quate distribution of economic resources of the country, our problem of 
international cooperation, our problem—well, in the broadest sense, as 
Morrill has already pointed out—our problem of avoiding a cold war or 
any other kind of war and of having world peace—all these problems can 
be solved only if we can somehow develop an educational program for 
our people which has real significance. I see no hope at all of developing 
a group of children who can deal with these kinds of problems. 


Mr. Cotwe tv: But this series of problems which you have suggested tc 
us is so comprehensive that it really adds up to an adult-education pro- 
gram for citizenship. All the tasks, obligations, and problems of the 
adult—the mature, responsible citizen—are pertinent to adult education 
But we already have an elaborate school system. We have elementary 
schools, secondary schools, universities, colleges, and so on—many of 
them supported by the taxpayer’s money. 


Mr. Morritt: Yes, but formal schooling does not do the job. It is like 
youth with all its advantages, which, as someone has said, just occurs toc 
early in life. Formal schooling, for example, cannot anticipate the changes 
which tonfront adults; it cannot look ahead and meet the problems 
which citizens confront. 


Mr. Houte: Could I make a point on that? When we have young 
people in the schools, we see that they constantly move up grade by grade: 
The instruction remains about the same, but the students change. Ir 
adult education, on the other hand, we have people for a full life—perhap; 
fifty years. There the problem is that the people remain the same and the 
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BREDUCATION OF ADULTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


PERCENT 
30 
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Ibid. 
curriculum has to be an infinitely varied one, sufficient to maintain their 
interest and constantly to improve their ability throughout that whole 
span of time. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: So that you are suggesting that the curriculum of adult 
education, the course of study for adults, is a fifty-year course of study? 


Mr. Houte: With the one exception that I cringe to think of a single 
curriculum through which everyone passes. It must, I believe, be an in- 
finitely more varied one than that. 


~ Mr. Cotwett: If one of the goals of adult education, or a possible defi- 
nition of adult education, would be the development of the individual’s 
own powers, we could use various subject matters, we could teach various 
things, we could go at different groups of individuals in different ways, 
we could have a variety of curriculums and still be aiming at an ultimate 
goal of developing the individual. Perhaps adult education should equip 
the individual to solve problems rather than teach him about a problem. 


Mr. Hout: Certainly that is the fundamental essence of any good 
education. We also do need to know facts. We do need to have specific 
understandings. No amount of general education will teach us how to 
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bring up children effectively. There are specific subject matters which are 
required. And yet it is important to see that the basic task of education is 
the task of developing the individual’s power to think clearly and effec- 
tively and to communicate his thoughts. He needs to know how to speak; 
he needs to know how to write; he needs to know how to understand 
what others say; he needs to participate in a discussion. To me this is the 
fundamental goal of any kind of education, adult education included, 
though I am quite willing to say that other specific subject matters need to 
be drawn in. | 


Mr. Morrixt: That is the ancient prescription wheréby the educator 
tells people what they need. In adult education the customer is a voluntary 
customer, and you must place a good deal of reliance upon what the edu- 
cators speak of as “felt” needs. The American Library Association, in its 
program of adult education, is calling on forty thousand libraries in this 
country to help the American people face up to the critical problems of 
the times. They have defined those problems, and they have launched a 
great-issues program which names United States—Russian relations, infla- 
tion and deflation, management-labor relations, civil rights, and world 
government as issues which citizens must decide. 


Mr. Cotwe i: We haye, then, at least two clear-cut definitions of adult 
education. One would concentrate upon the development of the individ- 
ual’s knowledge and skill, competence and judgment, so that he might 
deal with issues. The other one would approach the student through the 
issue, as the American Library Association’s program does, and thus hope 
to get an adequate motivation for the study. 


Mr. Houte: May I point out, however, that neither one of these views 
is that which is very widely held in the field of adult education—and that 
is that you give the person anything for which he asks. Many librarians 
believe that the library is the place in which people come to take out books 
and that the librarian must never suggest a book, even though it deals 
with the great issues. Many evening schools have programs in which the 
school says, in effect, that it will offer anything which any group of fifteen 
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people wishes. Now, I take it, Morrill, that you, and Colwell as well, be- 
lieve that somehow the educator needs to be brought into this matter and 
that somehow the educator needs to give the people help in defining goals. 


Mr. Cotwett: This, of course, leads to the question of who is going to 
do the planning for this tremendous student body of seventy-five million 
people. There are, as we have already seen, an endless number of insti- 
tutions engaged in this work. There are libraries, and there are univer- 
sities, colleges, and private schools of various kinds which try to do some 
part of this work. There are civic associations—clubs like the Rotary 
Club; there are labor organizations engaged in it; there are corporations 
engaged in it. The number of institutions now voluntarily engaging in 
adult education is legion. We have literally just scores of them. Each one 
has some goal in mind or some clientele to serve. It may set its program in 
terms of what the people think that'they want, or it may set its program in 
terms of what the directors of the institution think that the people should 
want. But, in any case, we have got a confused welter of programs here. Is 
this a good thing for a democratic country? Can we believe that the citi- 
zen in a democracy will get his adult education, with quality, with accu- 
racy and truth, in spite of all this conflict; or should there be some organi- 
zation? Should we have some sort of coherent planning for adult 
education? 


Mr. Morriti: The farmers of this country were the first to recognize 
the need of an adult-education program that was organized and coordi- 
nated, nation wide, and supported by the federal government. This they 
accomplished through the Agricultural Extension Service. Now, there 
are pending today in Congress a number of bills which would provide 
adult education of one kind or another—notably a bill for national exten: 
sion, which would summon the colleges and universities of this country 
to undertake new responsibilities. Then there is a very interesting bill 
which would provide a nation-wide system of education for workers 


Mr. Houte: It seems to me, then, that one question to consider is 
whether or not there might be a greater coordination of the resources of 
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dult education. I have the view that the federal government and the 


tate governments, and perhaps the local governments, need to offer 
uch education. 


Mr. Cotwett: What Morrill has suggested is that the federal govern- 
ent is going to be taking over the job, in the large, of adult education. 
his has happened, I suppose, many times, in our public school system. 
ave we not had a development away from private initiative toward the 
ederal government? 


Mr. Morarrty: Let me explain, however, with respect to the Agricul- 
ural Extension Service, that the purpose is thoroughly cooperative among 
he federal government, the state, and the local community at the county 
evel. 


Mr. Houte: Do I take it that there is some fear growing up in the 
inds of you two gentlemen that somehow somebody is going to come 
long and tell the American adult public what to do? 


Mr. Cotweti: When you talk to the American people about federal 
ontrol of anything as broad as adult education, you are bound to raise the 
ogyman of totalitarianism in government control of education; and the 
ear will develop that by this means a political party or clique would be 
ble to maintain control of the country indefinitely. 


Mr. Houtz: But there is one very simple test. As I see it, we have raised 
he question that possibly this control might come from the government, 
r it might come from the educators. That is, if the educators began to 
et up programs of adult education in which the people are analyzed and 
n which their needs are shrewdly prescribed in advance, then the edu- 
ators themselves might become, as it were, closers-out of other issues. 
s the public library which deals with the great issues, for example, going 
o deprive its readers of some knowledge about some other issues? I 
nswer this with really a very simple response. So long as the American 
yublic voluntarily undertakes adult education it can also voluntarily 
eave it alone; and in the element of voluntarism we find the best safe- 


ruard against any kind of control. 
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Mr. Morritt: There is another saving grace, and that is that educators, 
like doctors, just disagree. We can rely upon educators, I think, to provide 
adult-education programs with quality; certainly they will give it the 
element of disinterestedness. By reason of their training for research they 


can do much to identify the means and methods and, more especially, to 
identify the goals and ends. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: It is true also, is it not, that the educators have attained 
some reputation for disinterestedness or for being concerned with the 
public interest. If the question were asked us as to whether the bills for 
more adult education now before Congress were to be passed or not, we 
would hesitate, I think, to give a short answer, “Yes” or “No.” But if those 
bills do not provide for a broad public control of this program and for the 
use of skilled educators who have worked in the field in the planning and 
programming of these new ventures on mass adult education, then I per- 
sonally—if I had the opportunity—would vote against both of them. 


Mr. Hours: We are three persons who belong to this select group 
which seems to be set up now to control adult education. Is this your 
view? Are we asking too much for the university presidents and the 
university deans? 

Mr. Cotwe tt: It will hardly convince the public that we are unselfish 
if we say: Just turn adult education over to us and do not worry. My con- 
viction is that all the universities and the educational resources of the 
country must be used in the development of this program but that its 
control should not be entirely in our hands, nor should it be unchecked. 


~ Mr. Houte: 1 would agree with this, if we were to say that all education 
| is to reach certain externally fixed goals. Is that really your idea of adult 
| education ? 
Mr. Cotwetv: That is not the only goal, it seems to me. One of the 
goals of adult education is the development of the individual’s own en- 
joyment and pleasure by introducing him to the delightful job of study- 
ing; and in the lonely hours and the empty years of old age the adult may 


find a personal, intimate pleasure in the process of education. 
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Mr. Houte: I would agree with that, except that I do not think that 
adult education is for the people whom we are now very delicately refer- 
ring to as being in their later maturity. What I have in mind is that you 
never can learn to learn late in life. You have to keep it up all the way 


along the line. 


Mr, Morritt: Not only will people live longer, but they will find it 
harder to live wisely and effectively. There is so much more to learn and 
to decide. That is the principal reason, is it not, for adult education? 


Mr. Cotwet: I would agree that an ultimate value in the realm of 
adult education is the personal enrichment which comes to the individual 
who continues his education from the point at which it begins throughout 
the whole span of his life, so that he has a lifetime curriculum and a life- 
time job. This, it seems to me, is an extra, a special, or a dominant goal 
in the whole job of adult education. 

We are agreed among ourselves in this discussion that adult education 
faces a tremendous expansion, that in the twenty-five or fifty years ahead 
the number of students who are adults enrolled in this education will 
approach one hundred million people. We point to some of the expe- 
riences of universities, governmental agencies, and libraries as holding 
hope that the American people may actually realize the dream of an 
adequate education for every adult citizen. And we insist that the educa. 
tion must be an education which is aimed at adults, planned at the begin: 
ning for adult needs and adult interests, so that it is from the very begin: 
ning a program of adult education. This program, we believe, is on the 
way to realization for one hundred million citizens. 


A Special Supplement 
on 
THE EDUCATION WE NEED 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS* 
* 


HE most difficult and persistent problems of American education are 
used by certain paradoxes or contradictions in the educational system 
id in the American attitude toward it. The first appears in our national 
havior toward the support of education. It is often said that education is 
e American substitute for a national religion. But many countries have 
en able to reconcile support of a religious establishment with disregard 
its principles; and American support of education often appears to be 
this kind. The devotion seems to be to the symbol, rather than to the 
tivity, and is rather rhetorical than real. Popular education is a splendid 
ibject for a Fourth of July address; but thousands of teachers have been 
riven from the profession by the pitiful salaries now offered them. We 
an be certain that if there is another depression the experience of the last 
ill be repeated: expenditures on education will be the first to be cut and 
1¢ last to be restored. 

Ihave just come home from a month in England. There is a country in 
hich there is a shortage of all goods, a country whose empire, if not dis- 
ving, is certainly changing its shape, a country which has neither man- 
ower, building materials, books, nor paper. What is it doing? It is put- 
ng into effect the provisions of the Education Act of 1944, the main 
sult of which is an extension of the period of compulsory education 
om 14 to 15 years of age. I do not say that this is a wise decision, or that a 
ere increase in the school-leaving age produces, necessarily, the best 
* “The Education We Need” was presented by Chancellor Hutchins on May 16, 1947, at 


e symposium on higher education at the installation of the new president of the University 


Illinois. Reprinted by special permission. 
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educational results. I do say that this action, which is so courageous as 

seem almost reckless, shows that the British really mean what we J 
about education. They mean that it is important, more important thi 
food, tobacco, or even beer; more important than capital equipmer 
weapons of war, or houses. They mean that man does not live by bres 
alone and that an intelligent nation is more likely to succeed economical 
and militarily than one which has great material resources but does ni 
know what to do with them. | 

It is true that our own country is now committed, in the G.I. Bill « 
Rights, to the largest educational expenditure in the history of the rac 
These appropriations will run to between 10 and 14 billion dollars. Br 
this legislation originated not in the desire to educate the veterans, but 1 
the forebodings of the economists, who were sure that there would be s: 
to eight million unemployed within six months after the war. As it hi 
turned out, the labor shortage is severe, and the veterans now studyin 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights may come to the end of their grants and the 
education in a period of unemployment. 

The genesis of the National Youth Administration during the depre 
sion was the same; it did not result from the conviction that young peop 
must be educated even if the stock market falls, but from a desire to kee 
them off the labor market. I applaud the consequences of the Nation 
Youth Administration and the G.I. Bill of Rights. But I am concerne 
here not with the results of these measures but with their intention. The 
do not require any revision of my thesis that the American people, wha 
ever their professions, do not take education seriously. 

In the past there may have been no particular reason why they shoul 
The country was not only impregnable, it appeared to be indestructibl 
it could not be destroyed by the hysterical waste of its resources, the gidc 
stupidity of its citizens, or the cumbersome conservatism or the wil 
experimentalism of its various governments. Foreign policy was « 
interest only to citizens who liked to live abroad and hence became dip 
mats; and any nice old lawyer could be secretary of state. Education cou! 
under these circumstances be regarded as a means of keeping your 
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ople out of worse places until we were ready to have them go to work. 
When other nations have the atomic bomb, as they certainly will in five 
ars, the position of the United States automatically undergoes a dra- 
atic change. It is then little better than that of Czechoslovakia before 
€ war. One false step in foreign policy can mean the end, not merely of 
ar institutions, but also of civilization. In a war in which both sides have 
omic bombs, the cities of both sides will be destroyed. Nor can we place 
hopes on agreements for the control of atomic energy. Though such 
reements are imperatively necessary, they will merely guarantee, if 
ey are effective, that the next war will end with atomic bombs, instead 
beginning with them. 

If such agreements are ineffective, they will simply increase the element 
‘surprise which the atomic bomb has added to the arsenal of the aggres- 
r. We have now reached the point at which we cannot have war and 
ilization, too. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
n is dedicated to the proposition that since war begins in the minds of 
en, and since education is supposed to have some effect on the minds of 
en, the way to prevent war is to do something about education. I suggest 
at this proposition is sound, that education, as the British have decided, : 
thé most urgent business before us, and that we show by our actions, 
ther than our speeches, that we know that this is so. 

And while we are about it we might attack another paradox in Ameri- 
h education, which is that a system nominally democratic operates in 
1-oligarchical way. American education is founded on the notion that 
emocracy is achieved if low fees or none are charged and there is no dis- 
‘imination among students in terms of their intellectual ability. We 
sume that we have democratic education if we do not charge for it and 


‘we make clear that every citizen is entitled, as a matter of right, to as 
uch free education as every other citizen. 

This assumption is false in all its parts. Actually the important cost of 
lucation to parents is not fees, but the child’s subsistence, if he lives away 
om home, and the loss of his earning power. In this country however, 
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the scholarships given by private foundations rarely cover more than 
fees; and the institutions managed by local and state governments fee: 
that they have performed their whole duty when they charge no fees o8 
very low ones. 

The books of the University of Chicago will show expenditures or 
student aid of more than $600,000 a year. But this figure is meaningless 
for almost every cent of this money is paid back to the University by the 
students who receive it. 

Since it would be undemocratic to discriminate among students on the 
basis of intellectual ability, democratic education in America has meant 
that all those who could afford to continue in education have been able to. 
and those who have not had the money have not. Hence the paradox that 
in that country which provides “free” education for all the length of < 
young person’s education varies directly with his capacity to pay. Anc 
since at these age levels at least there is no relation between intellectual 
ability and capacity to pay, the educational system has been overwhelmec 
with students who are not qualified for the work they are supposed to be 
doing and whose presence inevitably dilutes and trivializes the entire 
program. 

Every study that has been made in this country shows that there are a 
many good high school graduates out of college as in. The reason is tha’ 
those who go to college are the ones who have the money to go, for i 
would be undemocratic to say that they were not bright enough to go 
and many of those who are bright enough to go cannot go because wi 
have no adequate system of financial aid for those who are bright bu 
impoverished. 

Here I think it safe to say that we fall behind every country in th 
western world. Until the National Youth Administration and the G1] 
Bill of Rights—may the precedent live forever—nothing was ever don 
by anybody. to recognize the cost of living as an element of the cost o 
education. 

Before the war we used to boast that the student at the University o 
Illinois could go there for $75 a year. He could, if he had at least $750. 
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ar more to live on and if his family could do without his earnings. By 
mtrast every European country has long since made provision that those 

ho show themselves qualified through a rigorous system of competition 
thall receive aid which enables them to live as well as to pay their fees, and 
hich enables them to study as well as live. As a self-supporting student 
ho tried to live first and study afterward, I can testify that the combina- 
on is possible only because the American university demands so little 


udy. If we had any intellectual competition in our universities, it would 
t once become apparent that it is not possible for a boy to work eight 
ours a day in a factory, as I once did, and get a university education at 
e same time. Under those circumstances I did not get an education; 
graduated from college, which is not the same thing. 

What we need is a national system of competitive scholarships provid- 
g awards large enough to enable the qualified student to study as well 
to live. We also need a system by which those students who are not quali- 
ied may be excluded from the university. The basic task of education for 
itizenship should be performed outside the university. The university 
hould be devoted to advanced study, professional training, research, 
nd the education of leaders. Therefore it must be limited, if it proposes to 
ucceed in any of these tasks, to those who have demonstrated their capac- 
y for advanced study, professional training, research, or leadership. 
“he notion that any American, merely because he is one, has the privilege 
f proceeding to the highest university degrees at public expense must 
e abandoned. 

_A six-year elementary school, a three- or four-year high school, and 
yree- or four-year college, all locally organized, would give us a group 

f institutions which could take care of the fundamentals of education 

nd relieve the universities of the necessity of doing so. The 650 or more 

inior colleges in the country could be transformed into the colleges 

hich would stand at the apex of this system of popular education. 

tudents graduating from these colleges would do so at the age of 

ghteen or twenty. Only those who had shown the ability to go on should 

s admitted to the university, at least at the cost of the taxpayers. In order 
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to induce the others not to go on, I should be prepared to have ther 
receive the bachelor’s degree at the age of eighteen or twenty. I hav 
frequently recorded my sympathy with Barret Wendell’s proposal th: 
every American citizen should have the bachelor’s degree conferred upo 
him at birth. 

We might then have a system of education democratic in the pure: 
Jeffersonian sense, for Jefferson’s proposals for the University of Virgint 
contemplated a rigorous selection of students after three years in th 
grades the like of which has never been:seen in this hemisphere. There: 
nothing undemocratic about saying that those who are to receive edue: 
tion at public expense beyond whatever minimum is necessary for th 
sake of society must demonstrate their capacity to profit by it. 

On the contrary, it is most undemocratic to say that anybody can go z 
far as he likes in education when what this actually means is that he ca 
have all the education he can pay for. The creation of local colleges as th 
culmination of a six-four-four or a six-three-three system of educatio 
would give us a chance to develop institutions devoted to liberal educatio 
free from the domination of universities and universities free from th 
domination of collegiate interests. We should have an intelligently orgar 
ized educational system, democratically operated, and equipped to pla 
its part in the new world that is struggling to be born. 

But we shall be left confronting a third paradox, namely, the parado 
presented by what the people expect of education. I think it cannot b 
denied that education appears to most Americans as the avenue to soci: 
and vocational success. The social aspirations of students in a countr 
with universal education would seem to be sufficiently thwarted by th 
remark of Gilbert and Sullivan that where everybody’s somebody nx 
body’s anybody. Those who seek education for financial success are fate 
for frustration. Direct training for this purpose, like courses in How t 
Make Money in the Stock Market, is a fraud. And my observation lea¢ 
me to say that the number of occupations in which what are known ; 
“college contacts” are more of a help than a hindrance is severely limite 
It is paradoxical that in our country, where the rapidity of technic: 
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ange is dramatically presented to every citizen every day, we should 
ve a system of education which ignores the rapidity and the inevi- 
bility of such change. The program of our schools is essentially a voca- 
onal program. Vocational training assumes that the boy will work 
nder the geographical and technical conditions under which he has 


udied. 


Vocational agricultural training is given to students in the Dustbowl, 


ho race for Chicago the moment they are through school. Mechanical 
aining is given on obsolescent machines in Chicago to students who find 
emselves confronted with entirely different ones when they get a job. 
o the product of vocational training finds his education a positive handi- 
p to him in his vocation. As the experience of war-time showed, the 
lace to train hands for industry is in industry. The aircraft companies 
roduced better mechanics in a few weeks than the schools could produce 
years. 

The fallacious belief that education can in some way contribute to voca- 
ional and social success has done more than most things to disrupt 
American education. What education can do, and perhaps all it can do, 
s to produce a trained mind. Getting a trained mind is hard work. As 
\ristotle observed, learning is accompanied by pain. Those who are 
eeking something which education cannot supply are not likely to be 
nthusiastic about what it can supply, for the pain to them is excruciating. 
ind since our false conception of democracy requires us to admit them to 
ducation anyway, something must be done with them when they get 
ito it. And it must of course be something which is not painful. There- 
ore it must be something which interests them. The vocationalism of 
ur universities results in part from the difficulty of interesting many 
oung people in what are known as “academic” subjects. And the whole 
pparatus of football, fraternities, and fun is a means by which education 
- made palatable to those who have no business to be in it. 

‘The fact is that the best practical education is the most theoretical one. 
‘his is probably the first time in human history in which change on 
very front is so rapid that what one generation has learned of practical 
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affairs in the realm of politics, industry, business, and technology 1s 
little value to the next. What the father has learned of the facts of life i 
almost useless to his son. It is principles, and everlastingly principles 
not data, not facts, not helpful hints, but principles which the rising gen 
eration requires if it is to find its way through the mazes of tomorrow: 
No man among us can tell what tomorrow will be like. All we know 
with certainty is that it will be different from today. 

And it is principles which the adults of-1947 must understand on Sep. 
tember 16 if they are to be ready for September 17. The education of 
adults has in this country been largely ignored, on the ground that it is 
something for children. We have thought of it as something like the 
measles, mumps, chickenpox, or whooping-cough: having had education 
once, one need not, indeed one cannot, have it again. And where we have 
had adult education it has been largely afflicted with the same disorder 
which has attacked the education of youth: it has been regarded as a 
means to vocational or social success. You make a third-rate bank clerk 
into a second-rate bank clerk by giving him classes at night. 

Education is not a matter for children; it is a process which must go on 
through life. Apart from mathematics, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, 
and similar theoretical subjects, it is clear that comprehension comes only 
with experience. 

A learned Greek remarked that young men should not listen to lectures 
on moral philosophy, and he was right. Moral philosophy, history, poli- 
tics, economics, and literature can convey their full meaning only in 
maturity. Take Macbeth, for instance. When I taught it to boys in a pre- 
paratory school, it was a blood-and-thunder story, a good one, and well 
worth teaching, but a blood-and-thunder story still. Macbeth can mean 
what it meant to Shakespeare only when the reader has had sufficient 
experience, vicarious or otherwise, of marriage and ambition to under- 
stand the issues and their implications. 

It happens that the kind of things we need most to understand today 
are those which only adults can fully grasp. A bey may be a brilliant 
mathematician or musician; and I have known several astronomers who 
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ere contributing to the international journals at the age of 13. But I 
ever knew a child at that age who had much that was useful to say 
bout the ends of human life, the purposes of organized society, and the 
eans of reconciling freedom and order. It is subjects like these about 
hich we are most confused and about which we must obtain some 
larification if our civilization is to survive. 

The survival of civilization depends on those who are adults today. We 
annot wait for the rising generation to rise. It is imperative that we enter 
ow, with the aid of all the new devices which technology has given us, 
pon a program of mass adult education such as we have never dreamed 
f before. One such program is already under way: it is that by which 
chools, colleges, universities, and libraries, all over the country are forc- 
ng adults to consider fundamental issues through the study and discus- 
ion of the great books of the western world. 

At the rate at which this program is now expanding I conten ex- 
pect to see 15,000,000 people involved in it within five years. 

I do not suffer from the illusion that if 15,000,000 Americans are study- 
ing the great books of the western world within five years we shall avert 
the next war. Education alone cannot avert war. It can merely increase 
the chances of averting it. Nor do I deny that if by reading the great books 
or otherwise the hearts of Americans are changed, the hearts of the Rus- 
sians may remain unchanged, and we shall merely have the satisfaction of 
being blown up with changed hearts rather than with unchanged ones. 
I do not expect an American audience to have enough faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul to regard this as more than a dubious consolation. 
But if we do not avert war by this kind of adult education, we can at least 
provide ourselves in the time that is left us with some dignified alterna- 
‘ive to liquor, the movies, the radio, and running around in second-hand 
ars, catching glimpses of the country-side between the billboards. We 
night remember that the Greek word for leisure is the origin of our 
word for school. The new leisure which we shall have if we survive gives 
1s an opportunity to develop a civilization quite as glorious as that of the 
Greeks, and far more lasting. 

The final paradox of American education which I wish to mention is 


~ 
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a consequence of looking at what the world requires and what Americe 
education has to offer. American education excels in every technologie: 
activity, and every applied sphere, and it excels as well in pure scienc 
We know one thing with certainty about the American universit 
today, and that is that it can produce weapons of war. On the other hane 
another great segment of the American university, the modern medic: 
school, has done almost as much to lengthen life as the schools of eng 
neering and physics have done to shorten it. Wherever the material cor 
ditions of existence are in question, the American university can delive 
the goods. If you want better bombs, better poison gas, better medicine 
better crops, or better aeroplanes, you will find the American universit 
able, and usually willing, to help you. 

Where the American university cannot help us is where we need hel 
most. Because of the paradoxes I have listed, because of our indifference 
to the real purposes of education and our preoccupation with the trivia 
the frivolous, and the immediately practical, the American university 
gradually losing its power to save the world. It has the power to destre 
it; it is ill-equipped to save it. What is honored in a country will be cult 
vated there; a means of cultivating it is the educational system. Tt 
American educational system mirrors the chaos of the modern worl 
While science and technology, which deal only with goods in the materi: 
order, are flourishing as never before, liberal education, philosophy, hi 
tory, and theology, through which we might learn to guide our lives, a 
undergoing a slow but remorseless decay. 

It is not enough to say, then, let us have lots of education, or lots of e: 
pensive education, or lots of education of the right people. We must ha’ 
universal education, let it cost what it may, of the right kind, and that 
the kind through which we may hope to raise ourselves by our ow 
, bootstraps into a different spiritual world. That is the kind which places 
sound character and a trained intelligence above all other aims and whic 
helps the citizen to work out for himself a set of principles by which | 
may live. Only by such a set of principles rationally arrived at and firm 
held, can the democratic man hope to be more than a transitory phenor 
enon lost in the confusion of a darkening world. 
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HE GREAT BOOKS IN THE MODERN WORLD 
A PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
* 
THE FIRST YEAR 


. The Declaration of Independence 

. Plato: Apology, Crito 

. Plato: Republic, Book I, Book II (through p. 368¢) 

. Thucydides: History, Book I, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 5; Book II, chaps. 6, 7; Book 

V, chap. 17 

. Aristophanes: Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds 

. Aristotle: Ethics, Book I 

. Aristotle: Politics, Book I 

. Plutarch: “Lycurgus,” “Numa,” and “Comparison”; “Alexander” and 

“Caesar” 

9. St. Augustine: Confessions, Books I-VIII 

0. St. Thomas: Treatise on Law (Summa Theologica, Books I-II, QQ. 
90-97) 

11. Machiavelli: The Prince 

[2. Montaigne: Selected Essays: “That the Taste of Good, etc.,” Book I, 
chap. 14; “Of Custom,” Book I, chap. 22; “Of Pedantry,” Book I, chap. 
24; “Of the Education of Children,” Book I, chap. 25; “It Is Folly, etc.,” 
-Book I, chap. 26; “Of Cannibals,” Book I, chap. 30; “Upon Some Verses 
of Virgil,” Book III, chap. 5 

(3. Shakespeare: Hamlet 

4. Locke: Of Civil Government (second essay) 

5. Rousseau: The Social Contract, Books I-II 

6.. Federalist Papers: Nos. 1-10, 15, 31, 47, 51, 68-71 (along with the 

Constitution) 

7. Smith: The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chaps. 1-9 

8. Marx: Communist Manifesto 


THE SECOND YEAR 


BWN 


CONTIN UI 


. Homer: Odyssey 

. Herodotus: History, Books I and II 

. Aeschylus: House of Atreus (Agamemnon, Furies, Libation Bearers) 
. Sophocles: Oedipus Rex, Antigone 

. Aristotle: Poetics 

Plato: Meno 

. Aristotle: Ethics, Books II and VI (chaps. 1, 2, 5, 9-13) 
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Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Books I-IV 
Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida 


Hobbes: Leviathan, Book I, chaps. 1-7, 11, 13-15; Book II, chaps. 17- 


. Milton: Areopagitica 


Swift: Gulliver's Travels 

Pascal: Pensées: Section II, Nos. 72, 82, 83, 100, 128, 131, 139, 142, 14 
171; Section III, Nos. 194, 195, 219, 229, 233, 234; Section IV, Nos. 24 
273, 277, 282, 289; Section V, Nos. 298, 303, 320, 323, 325, 330, 331; Se 
tion VI, Nos. 374, 385, 392, 395, 396, 397, 409, 412, 413, 416, 418; Sectic 
VII, Nos. 425, 430, 434, 435, 463, 491, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 53 
537, 542, 546, 552; Section VIII, Nos. 555, 563, 570, 585; Section I 
Nos. 597, 606, 607, 608, 609, 612, 618, 619, 630, 639; Section X, Nos. 64 
672, 674, 683, 691; Section XI, No. 692; Section XII, Nos. 736, 759, 76 
791, 792 


. Rousseau: Discourse on Inequality; Treatise on Political Economy 
. Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil 

. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 1-6 

. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 7-18 

. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society 


THE THIRD YEAR 


Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; and The Book of Job 

Plato: The Statesman 

Aristotle: Politics, Books III, IV, V 

Euclid: Elements, Book I 

Aristotle: Categories, chaps. 1-4; On Interpretation, chaps. 1-8 
Nicomachus: Introduction to Arithmetic 

Lucian: True History; Dialogues of the Dead; Dialogues of the Hetera 
Dialogues of the Gods; Alexander the Oracle-Monger; The Sale 
Creeds; The Fisher 

St. Augustine: Of the Teacher; St. Thomas; Of the Teacher (De Ve 
tate, Q. 11) 


. Song of the Nibelungs and the Volsungs (Wm. Morris translation ) 
. Gilbert: On the Magnet 

. Spinoza: Tractatus Politicus 

. Milton: Paradise Lost 

. Locke: Essay on Human Understanding, Book III 

. Stendhal: The Red and the Black 

. Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chaps. 15, 16 
. Mill: Of Liberty 

. Thoreau: Civil Disobedience; A Plea for Captain John Brown 

. Freud: The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis 


What Do You Think? 


What are the factors in American society which are bringing about the enormous 
expansion in adult education? Do you find a growing demand in your commu- 
nity for adult-education programs? What is your community doing to answer 
this need? Who is responsible? What kind of leadership is being provided? 


How would you define adult education? Who should assume the responsibility 
for providing it? What role should the colleges and universities assume in pro- 
viding faculty and facilities for the education of adults? What are the limits of 
their participation in such programs? What other agencies and organizations 
are there available for the promotion of adult education? What should the 
responsibility be of the local, state, and federal government? 


Do you think that people have a right to free, common adult education just as 
Now it is accepted that every person has a right to the opportunity for free ele- 
mentary- and high-school education? Should we welcome competition in provid- 
ing adult educational facilities? Should we assume that an endless number of 
institutions have an obligation of adult education? Or should we have an organ- 
ized and coordinated adult-education service which is nation wide and govern- 
ment supported? 


| What is the role of the movies, radio, and the press in adult education? Are they 
serving this role today? What responsibility do these mediums of mass commu- 
nication have to the community and to the nation in providing education for the 
adults of America? Are they serving this end now? What more could they do? 
Discuss. 


Should adult educators in building curriculums seek fairly specific goals which 
are readily understood and quickly accomplished? Or should they rather attempt 
to devote their energies toward improving basic knowledge and abilities of the 
individual? Discuss. 


‘In what ways must programs of adult education differ radically from the formal 
| schooling of our youth groups? What should be the aims and objectives of adult 
curriculum? Who should decide the subject matter to be presented to adults? 
Should adult education aim at developing the powers of an individual in the 
practice of reading, writing, and thinking? Is adult education an education for 
citizenship? Discuss. 


Upon what basis can the success of an adult-education program be measured? 
Should adult education reflect only the interest and concern of the people 
immediately involved? Or should the educator supply programs which are 
worked out in terms of specific goals? Should adult-education programs be 
directed toward training community “leaders”? Or should they be directed 
toward giving some education to everyone? What is the contribution of adult 
education in seeking to make people happier? 
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